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considered. To care for the stock on very large acreage two or more 
ef the larger units might be employed. A box with a capacity of 500 
cubic feet should hold at one time between 314 and 5 tons of bulbs. 
Experiments are now under way looking toward the possibility of 
fumigation in large units and in packing crates. 

The growers in some sections are very well satisfied with this method 
of treating their bulbs. They find it simple in operation and low in 
cost in comparison with other measures, and feel satisfied with its 
efliciency. Many are fumigating all of their planting stock as an 
insurance against carrying infestation back to their ficlds. Some are 
planning to use fumigation and the hot-water treatment in alternate 
years for their planting and propagating stock. 

Cuarius F, Doverrrn. 


EGRO Extension Work When negro farmers and home mak- 
Promoted by Local ers become interested in improving 
Organization Activity agricultural conditions a meeting is 

. often called and a community agri- 
cultural organization formed. It may be called a community club, 
advisory board, executive board, advisory council, or auxiliary farm 
bureau, depending upon the State in which it is located. However 
named, such groups are all organized in about the same way and func- 
tion alike. They meet with the county agents, study the needs of the 
community, select the important probleins to be solved, and build a 
program of work intended to provide the solution of the problems. 

The community organization brings accepted extension practices 
closer to the farmer than is possible in larger groups. After the elec- 
tion of officers its first activity is usually the selection of progressive 
negro farmers and farm women to act as local leaders for the extension 
work in the county. Local leaders are unpaid volunteer workers who 
help the county extension agents to organize a community for exten- 
sion work. They arrange meetings, conduct farm and home tours, 
help in carrying on demonstration campaigns, and the like. 

County supervisory boards or councils of agriculture are composed of 
presidents or elected representatives of community agricultural organ- 
izations. Their mectings are usually held monthly, the- county 
agent participating in the discussion of plans and the progress which 
has been made in carrving them out. The county organization also 
assists in conducting county fairs, campaigns, picnics, farm and home 
tours, and other extension activities. 

State supervisory boards or councils of agriculture are composed of 
delegates from the county organization. These also cooperate with 
the extension service in carrying to successful conclusion programs 
approved by the director of extension work. 


Organization Activities Are Numerous 


These different groups or organizations work for the needed county 
and State funds to be uscd in paying salaries to extension workers, aid 
in the development of successful local leaders, promote cooperative 
organizations for buying and selling agricultural products, and in many 
other ways assist the negro extension service in bettering farm produc- 
tion and marketing and living conditions. 
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A few examples of aceomplishments are eited to show the influenee 
that eommunity, eounty, and State organizations have on improved 
farm and home practices. 

A community club in Rowan County, N. C., repaired a bad piece of 
road cooperatively. The work was so well done that the eounty com- 
missioners added this side road to the eounty system. 

When extension work was introdueed in Amherst County, Va., the 
people of Amherst community thought it a good thing for children 
but eould not see where it would benefit the adults. The agent put 
forth special effort to make the work popular among the young people. 
The girls were organized into a 4-H club whieh met twiee a month in 
different homes for elub work. The mothers took as mueh interest as 
did the girls in tidying up the homes and serving refreshments. One 


FIGURE 175.—Modern negro home which was built and beautified as a result of extension work. 
llundreds of negro farmers have profited from the increased efficiency of negro extension work 
brought about by community, county, and State extension organizations 


of the women, seeing the value of the work, offered to serve as a leader 
and invited the girls to meet in her home at any time they wished. A 
year later 10 of the women of that eommunity were organized into a 
home demonstration club whieh grew to 19 members. This club has 
not missed holding a monthly meeting during the three years of its 
existenee. The following are some of the thingsit has accomplished: 
Six houses painted, 4 houses remodeled, 4 kitehens improved and 
arranged for convenience, 2 yards graded, 2 sanitary toilets built, and 
ome general improvements made in eaeh home represented in the 
club. . 

The advisory board of Powhatan County, Va., purehased 22 acres 
of land and creeted buildings on it for eommunity and eounty aetivi- 
ties. The advisory board of Robeson County, N. C., obtained from 
the eounty tax funds an annual appropriation of $500 toward the 
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salary of a home demonstration agent to work with the women and 
girls of the county. 

The Virginia State Advisory Board represents the negro farm fami- 
lies of the State and cooperates with the State Advisory Couneil (white) 
in bringing about better farming conditions. At one of its annual 
meetings 79 farm men and women delegates from 28 counties repre- 
sented 23,348 farm families. The delegates alone owned 11,495 acres 
of land having a total valuation, including buildings, livestock, and 
machinery, of over a half million dollars. 

The following stories of Albert Lee and Sam Glover illustrate the 
type of person who is selected as a local leader. The results which they 
obtained through following the teachings of the negro extension agent 
have furnished inspiration to many others in their community. 


FiGure 176.—Negro home demonstration club learning how to cull poultry 


Albert Lee of Nansemond County, Va., in getting ready for the 
annual inspection tour made by the farmers, painted his house, white- 
washed his outbuildings, remodeled his barn, made his well sanitary 
and built a house over it, put a foree pump on the baek porch, and 
built a shed for housing his farm implements—all of which was done 
in one year. He is a leader in his community. 

Sam Glover of Orangeburg County, S. C., began demonstration 
work in 1916 on a farm of 25 acres of land in a low state of cultivation. 
He had one horse and no livestock of any eonsequenee and lived in a 
house worth about $300. His first demonstration was the growing of 
3 acres of corn and cowpeas; the results were very gratifying. The 
following year he grew 10 aeres of cotton, 5 aeres of corn, and 5 acres 
of small grain; the yields were good. The third year he added, 
through purchase, 25 acres to his farm, and the combined farms were 
worked aeeording to demonstration methods. 
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Obtains Help from Extension Workers 


He received constant advice and assistance from the extension 
workers on soil building, crop rotation, good seed, good livestock, and 
proper feeding. In 1928 he owned 125 acres of land in a high state of 
cultivation, a modern house worth $3,000, 2 Jersey cows, 15 head of 
hogs including 2 brood sows and a purebred boar, 3 head of horses, 
improved farm implements, an automobile, 450 bushels of corn, and 
wheat sufficient for the year. He sold 18 bales of cotton and had 8 
tons of hay for sale above what was necessary to carry him through 
1928. His wife and daughter sold $330 worth of vegetables, chickens, 
eggs, and butter in 1927. The entire farm with modern improvements 


FIGURE 177.—Negro explaining to farmers the good points of a purebred bull owned by the com- 
munity. Organization has helped negro farmers to improve their herds through the intro- 
duction of purebred sires and the elimination of grade animals from the head of the herd 


is valued at $8,000. He has a life insurance policy for $3,000 and a 
bank account. 

One of his daughters was graduated from the negro State college at 
Orangeburg and teaches in the rural schools of Orangeburg County, 
where she carries out the lessons learned in developing rural people. 
Three of the Glover children are in the State college at present. Sam 
Glover is a leader in his community club and in county-wide extension 
activities, and field meetings are often held on his farm. 


J. B. PIERCE. 


and Fungous Diseases nematodes, roundworms, thread- 

from Plant to Plant worms—living free in the soil or para- 

sitic on plants, are disease carriers 

and as such sometimes play an important rôle in the dissemination of 
bacterial and fungous pests of plants. These little animals, much 


Net Carry Bacterial Few know that nemas—also called 


